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Selections from Epistles of London Y. Meeting. 
(Continued from page 330.) 

1766.— Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren: 

With hearts united in the love of the Gospel, 
we tenderly salute you, and hereby signify, that 
by accounts received from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings we have acceptable information of the con- 
tinuance of Christian love and unity in the gen- 
eral. Happy would it be, was it the constant 
invariable engagement of every individual, dili- 
gently to follow those things that make for 

ace and concord. The Lord our God is one, 

e hath called us to be baptized by one Spirit 
into one body; and this will render us one in 
faith, in charity, in principle and in practice. 

The doctrine of the cross of Christ, and the 
necessity of coming under the power thereof, 
has been constantly held forth amongst us, ever 
since we have been distinguished as a religious 
Society ; and we in an especial manner press it 
at this time, that we may not only have it in 
profession, but that all may truly witness a be- 
ing inwardly crucified to the world, and the 
world to them; that during the time of their 
sojourning here, they may be preserved from 
the evils that abound therein. 

It is exceedingly afflicting to those who, 
through the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, have 
escaped the corruptions that are in the world, and 
who have known the terrors of the Lord for sin, to 
see their fellow creatures carried away with the 
love of those things which are not of the Father 
but of the world. Sensuality in a high degree, 
evidently prevails amongst the professors of the 
Christian name, who take liberty to indulge 
themselves in pride, luxury and avarice, and 
in many other evil and hurtful things ; the reins 
of the mind being thus let loose, it knoweth no 
bounds, the eye is never satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear with hearing. But, dear Friends, 
there is a state abundantly better, happier and 
safer, to be attained, which the goodness of God 
hath made our duty to seek after, and which is 
inexpressibly desirable to all who willingly 
deny themselves, take up their cross daily, and 
follow the Lord Jesus in the regeneration. 

And we entreat all parents seriously to lay 
to heart the great and lasting importance of a 
religious education to their offspring; and to 
be more solicitous that their tender minds may 



























be impressed with virtuous principles, and early 
directed into the path of purity, by which they 
may obtain the pearl of great price, than to 
provide for them superfluous and uncertain 
riches, frequently the sorrowful means of their 
declension and ruin. And let your good pre- 
cepts be enforced by a prudent restraint and 
authority, discouraging in them every appear- 
ance of evil. And to all masters and tutors of 
children, we affectionately address ourselves, 
that in a particular manner it may be your 
care to caution, and as much as in you lies, to 
guard the youth committed to your charge, 
against the dangers and allurements of evil 
communications, and the reading of profane 
and immoral writings, those powerful engines 
of Satan, whether they be such as directly tend 
to defile the affections, or with a more specious 
appearance, to subvert the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity by a presumptuous abuse of human 
reason, and by vain and subtle disputations, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ. 

As it appears from the accounts brought to 
this meeting, that the great and gracious Shep- 
herd is at work in many places, to draw the 
minds of the people from the barren mountains 
of empty profession, and is raising in their 
hearts living desires, after that substantial good 
which alone can nourish the soul to eternal life, 
and giving to many who have wandered in un- 
certainty, vanity and sorrow, the like joyful 
experience with that of the royal Psalmist, 
“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
He leadeth me beside the still waters,” let 
it be a means to awaken greater care and 
zeal in us, with vigilance and deep attention, 
to feel after the enlivening, strengthening influ- 
ence of that holy, powerful principle we have 
professed, and unto which is the resort, and in 
which are the resources of the strength and 
wisdom of all whom the Lord our God hath 
called ; that we may be made truly sensible of 
our great and incumbent duty, of being as way- 
marks and instructors to those who are asking 
the way to Zion, with their faces thitherward. 

Great would be the benefit of each in their 
own particular experience, was this holy en- 
gagement of mind more prevalent; as qualifi- 
cations would be thereby attained, to become 
workers together with Christ, to the enlarge- 
ment of his flock, the advancement of his glo- 
rious name and cause, and the lifting up his 
standard to the nations. 

If on the contrary, a lukewarm spirit pre- 
vails, and draws from our proper places in the 
heavenly body; if our minds relax from the 
pursuit of durable riches and righteousness, 
and, centering in the pleasures and fading en- 
joyments of this world, we forget our high and 
holy vocation ; instead of being helpers to the 
weak, and eyes to the blind, we shall become 
stumbling blocks in the way, and an obstruc- 
tion to the progress of that glorious reforma- 
tion, which is the Lord’s work in the earth. 

Let such, therefore be excited to diligence, 
who may have satisfied themselves with a pro- 









fession of the principles of truth, and a name 
amongst men, without the effectual operation 
of that spirit and power which redeems from 
the dominion of sin and death. 


Our spirits worship in deep reverence before 


the Lord of power and preservation, that, not- 
withstanding the declension of many from a 
perfect following of the Lord their God, living 
praises are amongst us, and a large body re- 
main who have kept their first love; and that 
amongst the rising generation, there is at work 
the hand which fashioneth vessels to the Lord’s 
praise. May each of those who have kept their 
garments clean, be encouraged to persevere, for 
their own everlasting establishment in right- 
eousness, and the instruction, encouragement, 
and confirmation of others, whom the Lord our 
God hath called to be partakers with us in the 
like precious faith. 


And, dear Friends, in all your meetings for 


the worship of Almighty God, let an holy rev- 
erence possess your spirits before Him who is 
all-seeing, who requires the sacrifice of a broken 
heart, and a contrite spirit, and is only accept- 
ably worshipped in spirit and in truth. As 
your minds are inwardly exercised in a spiritu- 
al approach to the Father of lights and spirits, 
you will cease from every human dependence ; 
and the birth of that pure life will gather strength 
and holy stability, which calls no man master 


upon earth; but whose master, father and feed- 


er is the great and everlasting minister of the 
sanctuary. 


1767.—As divers of those worthy confessors 


of the Lord Jesus Christ, the protestant martyrs 
and reformers, were inspired with an upright 


zeal and concern for the revival of the virtue, 
life and power of truth, in the hearts of Chris- 
tian professors, and with great integrity and 
nobility of spirit, began the work of reforma- 
tion; so we as a people have in the light of 
truth, found it our place and duty to endeavor, 
not without success, the carrying of it forward, 
according to the ability afforded us, to further 
degrees of purity and perfection. 

Thus were our faithful predecessors, and the 
faithful amongst us now are, concerned to bear 
testimony, both in doctrine and practice, not 
only against the numerous innovations and 
superstitions, invented in the times of apostacy, 
whereby darkness, in a great measure, covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the people; but 
also against their continuance amongst protest- 
ant communities; such as an hired and coer- 
cively supported ministry, ceremonial perform- 
ances in worship, with their various appurte- 
nances. As we cannot join in the practice of 
these things, neither can we actively contribute 
towards their support. For as we are plainly 
assured in the sacred writings, so we firmly 
believe, that the right qualification for true 
Gospel-ministry is freely given by Christ, and 
by Him the Gospel is commanded to be freely 
administered; acceptable worship being only 
that which is performed in spirit and in truth. 

And, dear Friends, we find it necessary to 
remind you that our worthy ancestors, having 
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horse died a few hours later. They all say the 
danger comes in not following the beaten road— 
for there are certain landmarks that can be traced 
even in thissea of sand—but so often the traveller 
becomes impatient, and thinks here or there he 
can find water, and leaving the trail, cannot 
find it again. And yet no country in the world 
is richer or presents greater possibilities, if only 
water can be brought there, and it unquestion- 
ably will be some day. But even without water, 
it is full of indescribable charms. I happen to 
know some people in San Diego who spent 
several months in that region, and the speci- 
mens they brought home and the stories they 
tell are simply irresistible. Those black rivers 
of lava, those volcanic cones with yawning cra- 
ters, the mud volcanoes, the boiling springs and 
giant cacti and curious flowers. But then, as I 
said before, what is the use of enumerating all 
these things, for they mean so little, unless you 
have been there to see. It’s a curious fact that 
the horses and burros.that grow up on the des- 
ert, and learn to pick upa living from the scanty 
herbage, positively turn up their noses at grain. 
They are all bony, lank and lean, but tough as 
apine-knot. Our nag was a broncho, and though 
he was not raised on the desert, we could hardly 
persuade him to eat grain. He has carried us 
through finely, so far, and we are very grateful 
to him. The first day of our trip, we called him 
“ Muskeet,” the next day, ‘“Can’t Tell,” and for 
three days, “Cuyamaca.” To-day we’ve christ- 
ened him “Home Again.” We have thirty- 
five miles to make to-day, but it is all down 
grade and a fine road. We cross Ramona Val- 
ley, and then follow a cafion for about ten miles, 
until we reach Foster's, which is three miles 
from Lakeside. We will have running water 
and beautiful trees all the way down. 

There! The horse is ready, and I must go. 
I cannot wish any one a better fate than finding 
themselves riding through the Cuyamacas in 
the early spring. 

I wish to add a postscript from Cajon to an- 
nounce the fact that we have with us a fine, big 
rattlesnake. He was crossing the road, and we 
did not see him until too late, and both wheels 
ran over him. Of course his back was broken, 
and he was easily killed. The markings were 
so handsome that we brought the skin, wishing 
to preserve it. We are sorry our holiday is so 
near over, and can hardly realize that we have 
really been the one hundred and twenty miles, 
and seen so much, and experienced such keen 
enjoyment. 





Comfort Hoag. 

To this Friend, whose visit appears to have 
been so remarkably blessed in awakening a re- 
newed concern for the prosperity of Truth in 
Pennsylvania, the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia gave the following remarkable return 
certificate, dated First Month 30th, 1756: 

Our well esteemed Friend, Comfort Hoag, 
having visited most of the Meetings of Friends 


in this province, and apprehending herself 


nearly clear to return to you, requested our 
certificate. These are to acquaint you that her 
religious visit has been well accepted by us. 
Although her lot has been to be much silent in 
our meetings in this city, yet the weighty and 
living travail of spirit that attended her in 
meetings, with a solid and exemplary conduct 
and conversation, we think good and necessary 
preaching. 

We believe her labors of love have been to 
the edification of the churches in these parts. 
She has been favored, as we have heard, with 


clear openings to speak pertinently to the state 
of meetings, and we sincerely desire her preser- 
vation and safe return to her family and friends 
with peace, the fruit of obedience to the motions 
of Truth, which that you with her, and we with 
you, may share from time to time, to the end 
of life, is our desire. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to Wawa. 


Accepting the invitation of a botanical friend 
to explore the vicinity of Wawa, in company 
with a congenial companion, [ left home on the 
morning of the twenty-seventh of Fourth Month. 
The dry weather of the preceding two weeks 
had been succeeded by a gentle rain. As we 
met at the depot in Philadelphia, the question 
arose whether we should go on or turn back— 
but inclination influenced our judgment, and 
we entered the cars. At Wawa we found two 
kind friends waiting for us with their carriages. 
Leaving part of our baggage there, we walked 
down the railroad, past the extensive quarries 
of gneiss rock, and followed a small stream, 
which came along a ravine among the hills. 

The principal object of our search was a yellow 
violet, with round leaves ( Viola rotundifolia), 
a cold-loving species, which lives in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, and in the Northern States, 
but is rarely found this far South, except in a 
few steep ravines facing the north and sheltered 
by overhanging trees. The leaves of those we 
saw were an inch or more in diameter, but they 
gradually increase during the season in size, lie 
flat on the ground, and become thicker. It is 
probable that this interesting plant, during the 
glacial epoch, was more generally distributed 
over the country; and that, as the seasons be- 
came warmer, it gradually died out, except in a 
few favored localities where it still lives, a relic 
of distant ages. 

I was surprised to find vegetation so forward. 


During the day I noted thirty-nine species of 


plants in bloom, which I had not seen before 
during the present season. Among these were 
many of our spring favorites, such as the Spring 
Beauty (Claytonia Virginica), Adder’s Tongue 
(Erythronium Americanium), Dwarf Ginseng 
(Aralia trifoliata), Quaker Lady (Houstonia 
Cerulea), the two wind flowers, Anemone thal- 
ictroides and A. nemorosa), the Blood-root (San- 
guinaria Canadensis), and the Liver-wort (Hep- 
atica triloba). 

As we were walking through the woods along 
a hillside, a bright patch of large yellow flowers 
in the wet ground at its base, called forth the 
exclamation “ Caltha.” It was indeed the Marsh 
Marigold ( Caltha palustris). When a schoolboy 
a Westtown, I had become familiar with it, as 
it grew about a spring-head in the woods, on the 
farm. It is found in other parts of Chester and 
Delaware Counties, Sneghvedie, but is much 
more abundant in New York and more Northern 
States, where it is often used as a pot-herb in 
the spring. This showy plant is a native of al- 
most all Europe as well as of Western Asia. 

During a visit to Tunesassah in the early 
spring, a few years ago, I found the Indian 
children at the school were talking about gath- 
ering the young plants for table use. 

We met with some specimens of Wild Ginger 
(Asarum Canadense), a curious plant. The stem 
is very short, and is surmounted by two rather 
large leaves, with foot-stalks of several inches 
in length. In the fork of these stalks grows a 
large, solitary flower, of a dark purplish brown 
color, which is often concealed beneath the dead 
leaves of the forest. The species of Asarwm are 
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scattered over Europe, and the temperate parts 
of Asia and North America. The A. Canadense 
is the only species found in these parts, although 
there are two or three other species in the 
Southern States. 

Among the cinders on a railroad bank—asitua- 
tion in which it seems particularly to delight— 
were growing numerous stems of the common 
Horsetail ( Equisetum arvense), a plant allied to 
the ferns. This species sends up rather succulent, 
tawny colored shoots, bearing on the top a spike 
of a grayish, green color, which contains the 
spores or cells, which in these genera take the 
place of seeds. These fruit-bearing stems come 
first, and soon discharge their spores, wither and 
disappear. The sterile stems are green and 
branching. They have a harsh feeling, owing 


to the quantity of silex or flint which they con- 
tain. Large quantities of one of the species are 


imported into Great Britain for scouring or pol- 
ishing purposes. 

The spores are green and are enfolded by 
When some of them are placed on 
the slide of a microscope, and moistened by 


gently breathing upon them, these filaments 


imbibe moisture and twist about, so that the 


slide seems to be inhabited by a colony of mi- 


nute animalcule. 
We refreshed ourselves by partaking of some 


excellent water that flowed from a spring which 


issued from the rocks on the side of the railroad 
track. The water from it was flowing in a 
southerly direction, and this brought to the 
mind of one of the company the history of a 
colored woman of Mohawk descent, who many 
years ago lived in that vicinity, and gained 
quite a reputation for her success in treating a 
certain class of patients. She was most success- 
ful with wealthy patients, who had lived in a 
self-indulgent way. She required these to get 
up before sunrise, go to a certain South-flowing 
spring, about a mile from her house, and drink 
of the water before breakfast. What other reme- 
dies she used were not stated, but this early 
rising and exercise were enough to account for 
the cures she effected. 

After dining at the house of one of our hos- 
pitable friends, we were taken to a hillside, 
which furnished an interesting illustration of 
the effect of soil on vegetation. The subjacent 
rock was serpentine, which was overlaid with a 
stratum of honeycomb stone, probably derived 
from the weathering or decomposition of the 
serpentine, which had been washed away and 
left the more durable quartz behind. The soil 
is of little value to the farmer, because it will 
not produce the crops which are profitable to 
him; but nature has utilized it to grow some of 
her uncultivated beauties. It is almost covered 
with Mountain Pink (Phlox subulata), whose 
beautiful pink blossoms were already showing 
in many places, and which in a week or two 
would render the field almost like a sheet of 
ffame. Intermingled with the Phlox were sev- 
eral other plants, which are mostly confined to 
comparatively barren soils. The Arrow-leaved 
Violet ( Viola Sagittata), was scattered profusely 
over the field, and there were numerous speci- 
mens of a large-leaved Chickweed (Cerastium 
arvense V. oblongifolium), which Dr. Darlington 
says is abundant on the serpentine ridges, but 
searcely found elsewhere in Chester County. 
One of the mustard family, which has a circle 
of root leaves much subdivided at the ground, 
(Arabis [yrata), was also plentiful. 

Our host was not only a man of general in- 
formation, but a good botanist also. The con- 
versation turned on the Tualinum, a peculiar 
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ONE STEP AT A TIME. 


There’s a mine of comfort for you and me 
In a homely bit of truth, 
We were tenderly taught at the mother’s knee, 
In the happy days of youth. 
It is, What if the road be long and steep, 
And we too weak to climb; 
Or what though the darkness gather deep, 
We take one step at a time? 








fleshy-leaved plant, with a beautiful pink blos- 
som, which Dr. Darlington says he has never 
found growing except on the most bare and 
barren spots of serpentine rock. Our friend told 
us that their serpentine ridges had too much 
soil on them to permit it to grow. But he had 
found a small gully where the rains seemed to 
have washed away everything but the stone, 
and there he had sowed some of the Talinum 
seed, in hope that the fastidious plant might 
take possession, not of the soil, but of the rock. 

We returned home towards evening, well 
pleased with our success, much of which was due 
to the kindness of our friends, wno knew where 
to find the floral riches of what is a very pro- 
ductive section of the country. 














A single step, and again a step, 
Until by safe degrees, 
The milestone’s passed, we win at last 
Home, when the King shall please. 
And the strangest thing is often this, 
That the briary, tangled spots 
Which cumber our feet should be thick and sweet 
With our Lord’s forget-me-nots. 










J. W. It matters little the pace we take, 
If we journey sturdily on, 

With the burden-bearer’s steady gait, 
Till the day’s Jast hour is gone; 

Or if, with the dancing foot of the child, 
Or the halting step of age, 

We keep the goal in the eye of the soul, 
Through the years of our pilgrimage. 





The Prophecies of Daniel. 


The following remarks relating to the genu- 
ineness of the Book of Daniel are taken from 
“Friendly Hints,” by H. L. Hastings, of Bos- 
ton, and are an excellent refutation of a much 
urged skeptical objection. 

“T remember once meeting a somewhat pop- 
ular American preacher, who, in conversation, 
used the old argument of the heathen Porphyry, 
and remarked that the prophecies of Daniel 
were written at a late date, afler the events 
predicted had transpired. 

I called his attention to a passage in Daniel 
vii., where the prophet is shown in vision a cer- 
tain kingdom under the figure of “ A lion hav- 
ing eagle’s wings,” and enquired of him: 

“Where do you think the writer got that 
symbol? There is no such thing in nature as 
a winged lion. Now, where did the prophet 
get the idea?” 

He replied that he could not tell. 

I continued, “ Well, I do not suppose any 
one could have told, during the last two thous- 
and years. But one day, when I was in the 
British Museum, looking over the Assyrian 
sculptures dug up by Layard from under the 
heaped up ruins of old Nineveh, I saw there a 
large stone slab, and on it a sculptured lion 
having eagle’s wings. Now, that lien was bur- 
ied in those ruins when Nineveh was destroyed, 
perhaps 2,300 years ago, and no man has ever 
seen it since, till Layard’s Arabs dug it up in 
1858. How came that writer to describe such 
a figure, when there was nothing like it known 
on the face of the earth? The winged lion was 
the symbol of an ancient kingdom, just as the 
lion symbolizes Great Britain, and the eagle 
the United States of America. And when the 
prophet saw this vision, that kingdom was 
shown under the appropriate symbol, the wing- 
ed lion. The lion was buried up, and the book 
sealed up, for nearly twenty-three hundred years, 
and now, when the sceptic denies the antiquity 
of the prophecy, the winged lion is dug up from 
its resting-place for ages, and placed in the Brit- 
ish Museum, to confirm the faithfulness of the 
sacred Word.” 

The minister was silent, as well he might be, 
when even the buried stones had arisen to give 
witness to the words of truth.—J. Elmer. 










And yet in the tramp of appointed days, 
This thing must sometimes be, 

That we falter and pause, and bewildered gaze, 
For the road has led to the sea, 

And the foeman’s tread is on our track, 
As once on the booming coast, 

Where the children of Israel, looking back, 
Saw Pharaoh’s threatening host. 












Then clear from the skies our Leader's voice, 
“Go forward!” bids us dare 

Whatever we meet, with fearless feet. 
And the might of trustful prayer. 

So, ever advancing day by day, 
In the Master’s strength sublime, 

Even the lame shall take the prey, 
Marching one step at a time. 












And what of the hours when hand and foot 
We are bound and laid aside, 

With the fevered brain and the throbbing pain, 
And the’world at its low ebb tide? 

And what of our day of the broken heart, 
When all that our eyes can see 

Is the vacant space where the vanished face 
Of our darling used to be? 











Then, waiting and watching, almost spent, 
Comes peace from the Lord’s own hand, 
In his blessed will, if we rest content, 
Though we cannot understand ; 
And we gather anew our courage and hope, 
For the road so rough to climb, 
With trial and peril we well may cope, 
One single step at a time. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in “ Congregationalist.” 


















“ THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT THERE.”’ 


When I walk out beneath the starry skies 
And feel night’s solemn beauty o’er me steal, 
I question oft what meaning underlies 
‘The words that yet so much to us reveal: 
“No night in heaven?” No calm and silent night 
To heal the fret and fever of the day, 
Distil its balm upon the restless heart, 
And bear us on sleep’s shadowy wings away ? 















No far, mysterious stars; no changeful moon, 

With light more grateful than the glare of noon, 
“No night” to mark the time when toil shall cease, 

And weary hands can lie in folded ease? 

What wondrous realm is this that knows “no night?” 







Where eyes grow never weary of the light, 

And hearts that ache with sorrow and distress 

Ne’er long to welcome sleep’s forgetfulness ? 

What boon to blest immortals can be given 

To take thy place, O night, sweet night in heaven? 

The deepest meaning, if I read aright, 

Is that in heaven they have no need of night! 

—Congregationalist. 
Oo 

THERE is no habit more ruinous to the mind 

and heart than that of continually turning into 


a jest every occurrence of life—John Lemly. 








ALEXANDRE Dumas was dining one day at 
the house of a banker, in company with General 
T. At dessert the conversation turned on the 
existence of God. “I, for my part,” said the 
General, “ cannot imagine the existence of such 
a mysterious entity as the Supreme Being.” 
“General,” replied Dumas, “ I keep at home two 
hounds, a couple of monkeys, and a parrot, which 
are exactly of your opinion.” —Selected. 

















For “THE FRIEND,” 


The Free Quakers. 


A large pamphlet of one hundred and eighteen 
pages, entitled “ History of the Religious Society 
of Friends, called by some the Free Quakers,” 
has recently been issued by the successors of 
that society. It is a valuable contribution to 
our historical inf@rmation. 

The Free Quakers were not seceders from the 
Society of Friends, but constituted a new sect 
formed by some of those who had been disowned 
for taking up arms in the American cause at 
the time of the revolutionary war. 

For a proper understanding of the subject, 
it will be necessary to refer briefly to the atti- 
tude of Friends in relation to that struggle, 
Whilst it cannot be claimed that any consid- 
erable number of Friends of that day were ad- 
vocates of the policy of the crown which pre 
cipitated the revolution (for a number of those 
prominent among them signed the non-importa- 
tion agreement), yet after the war actually be- 
gan, there can be no doubt that as a body they 
favored the maintenance of the original govern- 
ment. It could hardly have been otherwise in 
view, not only of our principles adverse to all 
wars, but also those kindred ones which recom- 
mend allegiance to the powers that be. 

The Society strove earnestly to prevent its 
members being involved in the contest, but 
there were a few among the younger members 
who did not follow this advice. Some went into 
the British army and some into the American, 
but in either case they were dealt with and dis- 
owned. Among the former was Hugh Davids, 
a brief account of whom was published in Tue 
FRIEND a few years ago. The latter class con- 
stituted the material from which the Society of 
Free Quakers was formed. 

The pamphlet opens with an introductory, 
under the heading of what the compiler po 
the “Colonial period,” in which an attempt is 
made to furnish an account of the origin and 
trend of thought among Friends, which, bar- 
ring a few statements that history does not bear 
out, is perhaps as fair an exposition of the sub- 
ject as can be expected from the standpoint of 
one with no greater opportunities of informa- 
tion than those he was possessed of. 

This is followed by a second section, under 
the title of “ Revolutionary Period,” in the early 
part of which the compiler has not been as for- 
tunate in appreciating the motives of the great 
mass of Friends in discouraging all war, as 
would be desirable, but seeks to make it appear 
that they were actuated by selfish impulses and 
the fear that the success of the revolution would 
result in ruin to their worldly fortunes. 

He asserts that the leading members of the 
Society had received the reward of wealth and 
dignities from their loyalty to the crown, and 
he sees in this, and not in their devoted char- 
acter as Christians, the reason why they did not 
abandon their peaceable principles. We suppose 
that here the echo only is found of the senti- 

ments of those who, formerly Friends, were en- 
gaged in the revolutionary period in bearing 
arms in the continental cause. Friends in the 
present day must, however, believe that their 
ancestors were actuated by pure motives, and a 
sincere desire to promote the best interests of 
virtue and true religion. Certain it is that a 
large number of Friends were arrested and ban- 
ished to Virginia for no other reason than that 
they would not participate in any way in the 
contest. Their sufferings were great—they were 
martyrs in the cause of religious freedom, and 
two of them laid down their lives in a distant 
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place, separated from their families and those 
whom they most dearly loved. The story of the 
Virginia Exiles will ever be a touching narra- 
tive of events which will strike those who read 
it, how unreasonable and unjust men in au- 
thority often are, when surrounded by popular 
clamor and the envy and hatred of some with 
lower impulses who have personal ends in view. 

It has been well said by a modern writer that 
“it should be considered that their banishment 
was one of those trials of faith which Friends so 
frequently had to undergo in Europe in order to 
sustain their peaceable principles.” “No charges 
ofa political character could be sustained against 
the exiles, and the examination which was made 
of their conduct during the period of their ban- 
ishment eventually left them without accusation 
—so that when party spirit subsided, the gov- 
ernment was embarrassed by the reproach of 
having injured innocent citizens, towards whom 
they had committed an act of great injustice.” 

“ As soon as the troubles of the Revolution 
subsided . . a just estimate of their princi- 
ples and conduct became once more acknowl- 
edged, and the position they had before retained 
was fully understood and granted them.” 

I have introduced these extracts from 
“Friends Exiled in Virginia” as the best 
method of disproving what I believe has been 
an inadvertent error on the part of the compiler 
in attributing motives to the Society which could 
never have existed. 

With the section headed “ Revolutionary Pe- 
riod,” however, the history of the Free Quakers 
begins. 

Their earliest meetings were held in the au- 
tumn of 1780, at the houses of Samuel Wetherill 
and Timothy Matlack, at which the propriety 
of forming an organization of their own was 
discussed. The new Society was practically 
founded on the twentieth of Second Month, 
1781, when its first business meeting was held, 
at which eight persons only were in attendance. 
These meetings were afterwards held in the 
college building, on Fourth Street, south of 
Arch. 

Samuel Wetherill, who had been a minister 
among Friends and had married a daughter of 
Mordecai Yarnall, was the leader in this move- 
ment. He was disowned in the Eighth Month, 
1779, for “ deviating from our ancient testimony 
and peaceable principles by manifesting himself 
a party in the public commotions prevailing 
and taking a test of abjuration and allegiance,” 
and “being concerned in publishing and dis- 
tributing a book tending to promote dissension 
and division among Friends.” 

It was through Samuel Wetherill’s talents 
and exertions as their clerk and preacher that 
the organization of Free Quakers was held to- 
gether. He continued active in the ministry 
until his death in 1816, at the age of eighty, his 
son of the same name having succeeded to the 
position of clerk some years befure. 

Timothy Matlack, who appears to have been 
a bitter partisan, went into the army and was 
an officer with the title of colonel. He was also 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Council which 
caused the arrest and banishment to Virginia of 
the Friends who it was imagined gave aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the Colonial cause. 
He died at Holmesburg in 1829, aged nearly 
one hundred years. 

Among the women members were two persons 
who became famous in consequence of proceed- 
ings which they respectively took in matters con- 
nected with the war, which were important and 
far reaching in their results. One of these, 


Lydia Darragh, in whose house certain British 
officers were quartered, overheard them plan a 
surprise by night of the American army, then 
encamped at White Marsh. She fled from the 
city and conveyed the information to Washing- 
ton’s headquarters, and thus probably saved the 
Continental cause from disaster. The other was 
Elizabeth Claypoole, a needle-woman who lived 
in Arch Street just east of the meeting-house. 
She was disowned by Friends for making battle 
flags, which it is said were the first ever used in 
the Continental army. She outlived all the 
original members of the organization and died 
in 1836. 

In the Forth Month of 1781 the Free Quak- 
ers issued an address to their sympathizers. 
This was followed by another in the Sixth Mo., 
in which they intimated that they had prepared 
an essay for a discipline, but had deferred it for 
further consideration. Such discipline was ul- 
timately adopted. The cardinal principle upon 
which their organization was founded is stated 
to have been that “no man who believed in 
God, in a Supreme, wise and benevolent Ruler 
of the Universe, and who joined with them, 
should be disowned or excommunicated for any 
cause whatever.” Surely a platform broad 
enough for any to stand on, whether Christian, 
Jew or Mahommedan. 

Soon after the foundation of the Society of 
Free Quakers their meeting became imbued 
with the idea that it had some equities in the 
property of Friends. They accordingly addressed 
& communication to the Monthly Meetings in 
Philadelphia, demanding that one of the meet- 
ing-houses should be given up to them. In the 
same communication they averred that they in- 
tended “ to use the burial ground whenever the 
occasion should require it.” 

Beyond informing the bearers of this com- 
munication by committees of the respective 
meetings that it could not be read in them, no 
notice was taken of it. 

Failing in this plan the Free Quakers made 
application to two successive sessions of the 
Legislature of the State to pass an act vesting 
in them the right to hold a common interest 
with Friends in their property. But the Legis- 
lature refused to interfere. 

A more reasonable plan of procedure was 
then adopted. A subscription was raised among 
themselves and their sympathizers with which 
to provide a place of worship of their own. 
With the proceeds of this subscription a lot at 
the south-west corner of Arch and Fifth Streets 
was purchased, and a meeting-house erected 
thereon. 

This venerable structure, still existing, was 
erected in the year 1783. The gable which faces 
Arch Street has built into it a marble tablet 
with the inscription : 

** By General Subscription 
For the Free Quakers, Erected 
In the year of our Lord, 1783, 
Of the Empire 8” 

The words on the tablet, “ Of the Empire 8,” 
are noteworthy. It is stated that one of the 
Free Quakers was asked why the words were 
used. He replied, “I tell thee Friend, it is be- 
cause our country is destined to be the great 
empire over all this world.” 

The writer well remembers when the large 
room in the first story was provided with a 
ministers’ gallery and benches similar to an or- 
dinary Friends’ Meeting-house. 

Three years after the erection of the meeting- 
house the Legislature granted to the Society of 
Free Quakers a large lot of ground on the 


west side of Fifth Street, above Spruce, for the 
purposes of a burial-ground, and with this grant 
and the subscription for the meeting-house, the 
Society appears to have been content to make no 
further appeal for pecuniary aid. 

The Free Quakers had sympathizers in New 
England, Maryland and elsewhere, and organi- 
zations similar to that in Philadelphia existed 
near Dartmouth and at Rochester in Massachu- 
setts, and perhaps at other places. Correspond- 
ence took place between these sympathizers and 
the meeting in Philadelphia, and Samuel Weth- 
erill spent several months on religious service 
among them. 

After the excitement attending the Revolu- 
tionary period had passed away, not a few of 
those who had been disowned by Friends for 
participating in the contest, made acknowledg- 
ments, and were again received into member- 
ship, and before very long the Free Quakers, 
“ never a very large body, became comparatively 
few in number.” 

For some years prior to 1836 (the same year 
in which Elizabeth Claypoole, the last survivor 
of the original members died), the attenders at 
the meetings for worship had dwindled to a 
very few individuals, and about that time the 
late John Price Wetherill, after worshipping 
nearly alone for a long time, finally closed the 
meeting. One of those who met with him, 
almost, if not quite to the last, was Benneville 
Brown, who lived close to the meeting-house. 
The writer was well acquainted with him as a 
regular attender at Arch Street Meeting-house 
in later years. 

After the religious meetings of the Free 
Quakers were discontinued a policy was pursued 
which was alike creditable to the wisdom and 
goodness of heart of John Price Wetherill, who 
in some sense was the last survivor of his 
people, having as above stated, worshipped al- 
most alone for some years. Somewhat earlier 
a charitable committee had been organized. 
With the closing of the meeting-house it was leas- 
ed to the Apprentices’ Library for a nominal con- 
sideration, and has ever since beer occupied by 
that valuable charity. The income of its re- 
maining property has been devoted to charita- 
ble objects. The body holds an annual meet- 
ing, and appears to maintain birthright or 
hereditary membership. 

A list of the present members of the Society 
is given at the close of the pamphlet, among 
whom are recognized the names of members of 
the Episcopal and other sects. 

GEORGE Vaux. 
Fourth Month 27th, 1895. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

Honesty in Dogs.—The following story Pro- 
fessor Romanes cunen tes as true: “I had 
had this dog for several years, and had never, 
even in his puppyhood, known him to steal. 
On the contrary, he used to make an excellent 
guard to protect property from other animals, 
servants, &c., even though they were his best 
friends. I have seen this dog escort a donkey, 
which had baskets on its back filled with apples. 
Although the dog did not know that he was 
being observed by anybody, he did his duty 
with the utmost faithfulness; for every time 
the donkey turned back his head to take an 
apple out of the basket, the dog snapped at his 
nose; and such was his watchfulness, that, al- 
though his companion was keenly desirous of 
tasting some of the fruit, he never allowed him 
to get a single apple during the half-hour they 
were left together. I have also seen this ter- 
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Illustrations are a help in the enforcement of 
a truth when they flash light on the straight 
path travelled in pursuit of that truth ; but an- 
ecdotes having incidental linkings with the 
main course of argument or of appeal are not 
in any sense illustrations, however pleasing they 
may be in themselves or in their associations— 
on the contrary, they obscure the light on the 
pathway. Divergences from the line of discus- 
sion are a temptation to every quick mind in 
any line of purpose-writing or purpose-speaking; 
and only he who bears constantly in mind the 
injunction, “Salute no man by the way,” is 
likely to press on determinedly in the direction 
of his main purpose and effort, in spite of those 
who would halt or hinder him. 

A man with no controlling purpose may make 
himself very agreeable to those whom he meets 
by the way, and may enjoy himself as he strolls 
along aimlessly, giving and receiving kindly 
greetings. But such a man is not a sure mes- 
senger in matters of life and death, when speed 
and directness are all-essential. The man who 
reaches his goal in time to be of service in an 
emergency, is the man who, with his face set as 
a flint, presses on in the line of his purpose, 
saluting no man by the way.—S. S. Times. 


lawyer, told the story of her conversion. She 
said, “ Last evening my little girl came to me 
and said : 

“* Mamma, are you a Christian ?” 

“* No, Fanny, | am not.’ 

“She turned away, and I heard her say : 

“* Well, if mamma is not a Christian, | don’t 
want to be one.’ 

“T tell you, my dear friends, it went to my 
heart, and then and there I tried to give myself 
up to Christ.” 

Little do mothers think of the influence which 
they are exercising over their children for good 
or ill. The children look to mother as the pat- 
tern of all perfection, and if mother is not 
a Christian, why should they be? But if the 
mother is trying to serve the Lord faithfully, 
that fact is a reason why the child should follow 
in her footsteps. 

How sad must be the thought of a mother 
who finds that her example has led her children 
away from the path of life, and caused them to 
think that the service of the Lord was a matter 
of little importance to them. How blessed, on 
the other hand, it must be for a mother to so 
guide her children that they shall enter the 
paths of peace and truth, and rise up to call her 
blessed in the Lord.— Words of Life. 
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Items. 

Trial of Indian Policemen of Cheyenne River 
Agency.—The Indian Rights Association have is- 
sued a pamphlet which forcibly illustrates the ex- 
tent of the anti- Indian prejudice which prevails in 
some of the frontier settlements. 

In the Third Month of 1893 the agent of the 
Cheyenne River Agency sent some of the Indian 


to the chaplain of his regiment to be instructed as 
to the Christian (?) duty of being obedient to the 
secular powers and of helping to defend and up- 
hold them, Bre. Troehnert clearly demonstrated 
his position by the word of God, to the chaplain’s 
discomfiture. On the fourth of Third Month, he 
was again called into the ranks, but appeared with- 
out his gun, whereupon Captain Uttmann ordered 
the company to form a circle. The military articles 
were then read to Bro. Troehnert, and he was told 
that disobedience to these rules constitutes one of 
the gravest military offences. Undaunted by this 
Bro. Troehnert remained firm, and is now again 
languishing in prison. Truly, asthe Christian Con- 
servator says, ‘Germany, with all its power, cannot 
conquer a good man’s conscience.’ ” 


Knowing the interest felt by many of our readers 
in the movements of Hannah Stratton, of Ohio, and 
her companions who have gone to Ireland and 
Great Britain on a religious visit, we extract from 
a letter received from one of the party, the follow- 
ing informgtion respecting their voyage and safe 
arrival in Ireland. 

They left this country on Seventh-day, the twen- 
tieth of Fourth Month, in the steamer Lucania, and 
reached Queenstown, in Ireland, on the following 
Sixth-day [twenty-sixth of the same.| The letter 
referred to says: 

“ Well, we have all been sick, with all our medi- 
cine, bandages, &c., but I feel sure I am much 
better off by having them. If I kept lying right 
still, I might say I was right comfortable. Dear 
Hannah stood the trip better than I feared she 
would. We landed here at ten minutes after five 
o’elock, had a heavy sea all the way, but no storm, 
which we count a great favor. We read the one 
hundred and seventh Psalm on the ocean. We 
thought the whole chapter very suitable, but |es- 
pecially |, from the twenty-third verse to the twenty- 
eighth, for we could see ‘wonders in the deep,’ 
and when we went to walk, we did reel to and 





Waitinc For My Boy.—A few years ago, 
in one of the growing cities of New Y ork State, 
there was a home into which the great sorrow 
of a father’s death had entered. ‘The sons, of 
whom there were several, were of a nervous 
temperament, full of animation, and exposed to 
many temptations which endanger the young in 
large cities. The widowed mother realized the 























vast importance of her responsibility, and many 
atime did she look upward to the Heavenly 
Father for Divine aid in the guidance and pro- 
tection of her fatherless boys. She made it a 
rule never to retire for rest at night until all 
her sons were at home. But as the boys grew 
older this became a severe tax both on her time 
and health, often keeping the faithful mother 
watching until the midnight hour. One of the 
boys displayed a talent for music, and became 
a skilful violinist. He drifted among the wrong 
class of people, and was soon at balls and par- 
ties that seldom dispersed until the early hours 
of day. Upon one occasion, it was nearly seven 
o'clock in the morning before he went to his 
home. Entering the house and opening the 
door of the sitting room, he saw a sight that can 
never be effaced from his memory. 

In the old rocking-chair sat his aged mother, 
fast asleep, but evidently she had been weeping. 
Her frilled cap, as white as the snow, covered 
her gray hair. The knitting had fallen from 
her hands, while the tallow from the candle 
had run over the candle-stick and down her 
dress. Going up to her, the young man ex- 
claimed, “ Why, mother, what are you doing 
here?” His voice startled her, and upon the 
question being repeated, she attempted to rise, 
and piteously, but, oh, so tenderly, looking up 
into his face, said, “ 1 am waiting for my boy.” 

The sad look and those words, so expressive 
of that long night's anxiety, quite overcame the 
lad, and throwing his arms around her, he said, 
“Dear mother, you shall never wait again like 
this for me.” That resolution has never been 
broken. But since that mother has passed into 
the world beyond, where she still watches and 


waits, but not in sorrow, for her boy.— Herald 


of Truth. 
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“Mamma, Are You a Curistian?”—A 


= to arrest a white man named Fielden fora 





arrest, and was shot in self-defence. 
thoroughly investigated, and brought before a grand 
jury in South Dakota on the twenty-eighth of the 
month, who returned “no bill found.” 
matter rested for about twenty months, when, by 
the authority of the Attorney General of the United 
States, these policemen were again arrested, and 
directed to uppear before the Federal Court at 


Woman of influence, the wife of a prominent 


rutal assault on his Indian wife. Fielden resisted 
The case was 


Here the 


Deadwood, nine hundred miles away, although 


three courts were held at three points very much 


nearer. The suggestion is made that Deadwood 
was selected, because Deadwood juries are notorious 
for their disregard of Indian rights where a white 
man is concerned. At the trial, five of the Indians 
were acquitted, and two held on some minor charge. 
The impression left on the mind by the whole nar- 
rative is one of sadness, that high officials of our 
Government should give occasion to be considered 
as tools to a corrupt local feeling. 


Persecuted for Righteousness’ Sake.—The Herald 
of Truth (Mennonite), says: “ One of our brethren 
in Germany, by name of Troehnert, of the province 
of Alsace, by refusing to take the oath of allegiance, 
and declining to carry a weapon when ordered to 
do so upon being called into military service as a 
recruit, was put into prison last fall for two months. 
Upon his release he was again marshalled in the 
ranks and a gun presented to him, but he still re- 
fused to take it, and has been again imprisoned. 
What the result will be it is hard to tell, but it is 
refreshing to know that even in military-cursed 
Germany, where the profession of arms is looked 
upon as the glory of the nation, there are still men 
who feel that they can afford to suffer for their 
principles. The Berlin (Germany), Tageblatt, of 
Third Month 6th, in speaking of the matter, says 
that there are others in Alsace of like faith with 
Troehnert, who have likewise refused to bear arms 
and have been punished with imprisonment. The 
Tagedlatt speaks of Bro. Troehnert as a most exem- 
plary young man in all other respects, but seems 
astonished that he should be so obstinate in the 
matter of taking oath and bearing arms. It is re- 
freshing, too, to know that Bro. Troehnert did not 
refuse to do these things because he looked at it 
simply as a “church rule,” but when he was sent 
















fro, and stagger, &c. 
in our beds. 
nice and pleasant, but very rough. 
nearly all the women were sick. Second-day we 
all got up very well, the sun bright, the water 
calm, oot 

chairs; but at night it got very rough, and re- 
mained so until Sixth-day morning, all of which 
time we were on our backs in bed, or up in the 
companion-way, and parlors, on the sofas. 






We only spent two days 
Seventh-day afternoon was very 
First-day, 


we did enjoy being on deck in our 


“We rejoiced to see the rocks of Ireland: it 


quite invigorated us, but ere this the sea-gull, the 
beautiful sea-gull, announced the approach of land 
by diving down close beside us, which brightened 
all hearts with eager looks for the ‘ Fascinate Rock 


Lighthouse.’ I suppose we counted eight sail-boats 


fishing, from where we sat. Ere long our own little 
tender came, swimming over the waves, beside our 


huge vessel. All came te a dead calm; the ladders 


were adjusted for us to descend to that insignificant 
boat out in the mighty deep. We knew it had to 


be, and so we did it; and our hearts, I trust, were 
filled with gratitude to the Father of Mercies, when 
we’ once more set our feet on land. 

“I think I never saw a more beautiful sight than 
when going into the harbor at Queenstown: on 
either side rocks with fields of green grass between, 
with the snow-white houses, mostly of stone, and 
massive walls, covered with plants. 

“ Well, I must stop, as we have just had a tele- 
gram from Waterford, that they would be pleased 
to meet and welcome us on the six o’clock train 
this evening.” 

Church Disestablishment in Great Britain —The 
English correspondent of The Christian Advocate 
says the question of the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church both in Wales and Scotland will 
claim the attention of Parliament at its next ses- 
sion, and though it may be defeated temporarily, 
yet it is certain to take place. Of the Welsh mem- 
bers of Parliament, al] but three or four are pledged 
to disestablishment. The only doubt as to the issue 
lies in the fact that Welsh votes,do not control 
Welsh affairs, but are absorbed in the general rep- 
resentation of the United Kingdom. Of the four 
nationalities England is enormously the most popu- 
lous and powerful. It is and must be the pre- 
dominant partner, and too often local interests 
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and preferences are sacrificed to the exigencies of 
a majority which is distinct by race and creed and 
custom. 
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FIFTH MONTH 18, 1895. 


A letter received some weeks ago from one 
who has long manifested her concern for the 
spiritual welfare of her fellow-beings, speaks of 
the writer’s uneasiness at the practice of playing 
games with cards, in which, she fears, some 
members of our Society indulge. 

Cards are a favorite method of gambling, 
and, although we suppose there are very few of 
our members who have so far departed from the 
path of right as to wager money on the result 
of playing with these painted pieces of card- 
board, yet a familiarity with their use is likely 
to add to the temptation to give place to that 
spirit of gambling which surely and rapidly 
leads its victim into the depths of sin. Those 
who may feel that they are not in danger of 
giving place themselves to such temptation, 
ought to avoid that which may prove a snare to 
others who are less able to resist. 

This foolish practice seems to have a wonder- 
ful hold on the minds of many, who will spend 
hour after hour in shuffling and handling their 
cards. 

We hope our members universally will heed 
the advice given by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, against wasting time in suck an unprofitable 
manner. As we are not only accountable for 
our substance, but also for our time, let them 
be employed in fulfilling our respective religious 
and social duties, remembering the injunction, 
“ Work while it is called to-day, for the night 
cometh, wherein no man can work.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—A telegram from Victoria, British 
Columbia, says that “ the British Government has de- 
cided not to renew the agreement with the United 
States respecting the sealing up of arms and imple- 
ments of sailing vessels proceeding to Bering Sea dur- 
ing the closed season. This information came in an 
official message to the Collector of Customs on the 
12th inst., and is in consequence of the non payment 
of the $425,000 indemnity due to British sealers and 
withheld by the American Government after being 
formally agreed to.” 

Secretary Morton says that the United States sold 
in foreign markets during the fiscal year 1894, $869,- 
204,937 worth of American products. Of that enor- 
mous amount the farmers of the United States fur- 
nished the value of $628,363,038. 

Kent, the new Commissioner of Public Works of 
Chicago, is said to have discovered a stupendous sys- 
tem of fraud in the pay-rolls of the Department, and 
has prepared the evidences of theft of public money 
for submission to the legal department of the city. It 
is estimated that $1,000,000 has been stolen. “ Dupli- 
cation of names, insertion of names of dead men and 
residence numbers where vacant lots were, are some 
of the means employed.” 

Gold in considerable quantities is being exchanged 
for silver certificates of small denominations in the 
Northwest. The demand for small money is taken as 
an evidence of a revival of business. 

In 1884 the total production of aluminum was only 
150 pounds. It is now 339,000 pounds a year. The 
price has decreased from $9 to 75 cents a pound. 

Last week the provisions of the South Carolina Dis- 
pensary law were declared by United States Judge 
Simonton, at Columbia, to be in violation of the 
United States Inter-State Commerce law. 

Judge Goff, in the United States Circuit Court, at 
Columbia, the same day, declared the South Carolina 
Registration and Election law to be unconstitutional. 

The South Carolina dispensary constables have been 
ordered by the State authorities to seize all shipments 
of liquor coming into the State “ for other than per- 
sonal use.” 




















































called Keeley cure for drunkenness, and finds that of 
534 cases treated, which have come under its knowl- 
edge, 251 relapsed after taking the “ cure.” 







of municipal affairs in Philadelphia by a vive voce 























































mittee, Senators Andrews, Grady, Kennedy, McCarrell, 


crease of 17 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 69 as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year. 


49 of heart disease; 20 of convulsions; 18 of Bright’s 
disease; 17 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of apo- 


casualties ; 13 of marasmus; and 9 of nephritis. 





The Christian Advocate, of New York, has been 
making an investigation into the effects of the so- 









On the 8th instant the Pennsylvania Senate passed 
the Penrose resolution providing for an investigation 






vote, Senator Osbourn alone voting in the negative. 
Lieutenant Governor Lyon appointed as the com- 








Hardenbergh and President pro tem. Thomas. 
There were 454 deaths in this city last week, a de- 








Of the foregoing, 244 were males and 210 
females : 56 died of pneumonia; 53 of consumption ; | | 
i 













plexy ; 16 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
14 of diphtheria; 14 of cancer; 14 of old age; 13 of 


Markets, &e.—U. 8S. 2’s, 96} a 100; 4’s, reg., 1123 a 
113}; coupon, 113 a 113}; 4’s, 1925, 1214 a 123; 5's, 
115} a 116}; currency 6’s, 100 a 111. 

Corron was quiet and j;c. lower. Official quota- 
tations were on a basis of 7c. for middling splenie. 

Frrep.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $18.00 a $18.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, spot, $18.00 a $18.50. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.50 a $2.60; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.75 ; No. 2 winter family, $2.80 a $3.00 ; Penn- 
sylvania roller, straight, $3.10 a $3.25; Western win- 
ter, clear, $3.00 a $3.25; do., do., straight, $3.25 a 
$3.50; do., do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75; spring, clear, 
$2.75 a $3.15; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.70; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $3.90; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
is scarce and firm. Choice Pennsylvania is held at 
$3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 67} a 68c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 55 a 55}e. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 363c. 

Beer CatTrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5} a 6c. ; 
medium, 5} a 53c.; common, 4 a 5jc. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Extra, 4} a 43c.; best, 3} a 
4c.; medium, 3 a 34c.; common to fair, 2 a 23c. ; lambs, 
34 a 5jc.; spring lambs, $2.50 a $5.00. 

Hocs.—6} a 7c. for Western, best grades, and 6 a 64c. 
for State. 

ForetGN—The Daily News correspondent in Con- 
stantinople says the Ministers of England, Russia and 
France are discussing the wording of a joint note which 
will accompany the scheme of Armenian reform to be 
submitted to the Porte. 

The Powers have agreed on the scheme, and proba- 
bly will present it to the Sultan this week. : 

Two Swiss explorers named Sarrasin, who have been 
in Borneo for some years, have found a number of 
islands that have never before been visited by Euro- 
peans. 

The vote in the German Reichstag last week was ad- 
verse to the adoption of the Anti-Socialist bill. Only the 
Clericals voted for Paragraph 112 as recommended by 
the Commission. Eugen Richter, leader of the Extreme 
Radicals, proposed that all the paragraphs after Para- 
graph No. 112 be voted upon immediately, and Von 
Manteuffel, speaking for the Conservatives, assented. 
The voting was done very rapidly The members 
merely rose from their seats. They were not even 
counted, so evident was it that the majorities were 
vastly against the government. With each successive 
paragraph the majority grew. The Social Radicals 
and Democrats shouted “ Bravo!” The Ministers and 
Federal Councillors looked on in impassive and gloomy 
silence. 

The London Standard of the 14th instant published 
a despatch from Vienna stating that advices received 
there show that the cholera outbreak at Mecca is be- 
coming worse. On an average, twenty-five deaths 
from the disease occur daily. 

The recent cold winter in Northern Africa has 
caused much suffering among the cultivators of Alge- 
ria, who have never experienced anything like it. 

During the tea season just closing the quantity im- 
ported from China shows a falling off of nearly six 
and a half million pounds on that of last year, while 
the amount from India shows no change, and that 
from Cevlon an increase of one million pounds. 

The Pall Mall Guzette prints a dispatch from Yoko- 
hama saying that 1,300 persons died from cholera in 
the Pescadore Islands during the Fourth Month. The 
disease, the despatch adds, is now abating. 

A dispatch to the Daily News from Vienna states 
that a cablegram from Shanghai has been received 
there saying that Japan will make the island of For- 







































































maintain peace. 
found an enduring peace. We believe that Russia, 
France and Germany are imbued with the same feel. 


and 2.53 and 4.32 Pp. mM. 


mosa an autonomous colony, which will have no rep- 
resentation in the Japanese Parliament. 


A despatch of the 13th instant to the Central News 


from Tokio says that an imperial decree has been js. 
sued setting forth that the envoys of Japan and Ching 
have completed the task entrusted to them of negoii- 
ating a treaty of peace between the two countries. The 
decree, after stating that the conditions of peace agreed 
upon, say that Russia, Germany and France advised 
Japan that the permanent retention by her of the 
Liao-Tung peninsula would not conduce to lasting 
peace in the Orient, and urged the retrocession of that 
territory to China. 


The decree then continues: 
“We have always been anxious to establish and 
Our object in the recent war was to 


ng. Therefore we will not insist upon the retention 


of the Liao-Tung peninsula. We do not desire to raise 
fresh trouble, increasing the calamities of our people, 
or to obstruct the expansion of our country by deter- 
ring a restoration of the blessings of peace. China has 
shown regret for her breach of friendship, thus justi- 
fying before the world Japan’s action. 
comply with the desires of Russia, France and Ger- 
many. The manner in which the Liao-Tung peninsula 
will be restored to China will be arranged by China 
and Japan. 


Japan will 


“ Now that this treaty of peace has been duly rati- 


fied, and the ratifications exchanged, our former 
friendship with China is restored, and the ties attach- 
ing us to neutral countries are made closer. 
officials and people keep this steadily in view.” 


Let our 


A despatch from Santiago de Cuba, via Tampa, Fla., 


dated Fifth Month 2nd, says: 


“Instead of the short, sharp and decisive campaign 


which General Martinez Campos was to have inaugn- 
rated, the Spanish forces have shown their utter in- 
ability to put down the insurrection, and it is now 
plain that the struggle is to be long-continued and 
attended with the sacrifice of many lives and the ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars of Spanish 
money. 
will retain the island of Cuba, for from the moment 
that Campos landed und issued his proclamation alien- 
ating the support of the autonomists, there have been 
large accessions to the insurgent ranks, and now that 
Maceo, Gomez and Marti have reached the base of 
operations, people are leaving the plantations and 
towns by hundreds to join them, so that the rebel chiefs 
have more men than they can arm.” 


Even then there is no certainty that Spain 


The Central News’ correspondent in Madrid says: 
“ Private advices from Havana are to the effect that 


for ten days General Martinez de Campos has been in 
secret cable communication with his government al- 
most constantly. 
bribe the insurgent leaders—a method which he re- 
gards as cheaper than fighting. 
has communicated with the leaders on this subject.” 


It is believed that he proposes to 
It is alleged that he 


The Mexican Senate has ratified the treaty with 


Guatemala for the settlement of the boundary dispute 
between the two countries. 








NOTICES. 
WeEstTrown BoARpDING ScHoo..—For convenience 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 


meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M, 
3 Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 
ZEBEDEE Haines, Sup’t. 


Westrown BoarptnG ScHooi.—The General Com- 
mittee meet at the School on Fourth-day, the 22nd 
inst., at 8 A.M. The Committee on Instruction and 
the Committee on Admissions meet at the School on 
Third-day, the 21st inst., at 7 P. M. 

Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


A SITUATION WANTED by a young man Friend from 
North Carolina, who understands care of horses and 
gardening. Satisfactory reference given. Call or ad- 
dress WitiiaAM Y. WARNER, 

Penn St. between Knox and Wayne Sts., 


Germantown, Phila. 
ad 









Diep, Third Month 18th, 1895, at his late residence 
near Marlton, N. J., Henry C. Lipprxcorr, in the 
fifty-first year of his age; a member of Upper Eve 
sham Monthly and Cropwell Particular Meetings. 
The Lord said, “I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in me though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believest ia 
me, shall never die.” 
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